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U.S. acts to foil 
copying-machine 
counterfeiters 

By Roger Boye 

Secret Service agents last 
year seized nearly 3,200 
counterfeit bills made 
on color copying 
machines, a total that con-
cerns government experts. 

"The timing [of currency 
changes] will be just about 
right," said Jack Taylor, a 
U.S. Secret Service 
spokesman. "Technological 
advancements in copiers are 
creating a threat." 

During 1987, Uncle Sam 
will issue the first greenbacks 
designed to foil "casual coun-
terfeiters" using sophisticated 
copiers. Among other things, 
the U.S. Treasury will print 
currency on paper containing 
a clear polyester thread that 
should prove difficult to dupli-
cate on the office Xerox. 

Overall, the Secret Service 
confiscated 1.3 million "funny 
bills" worth $68.6 million in 
the 1985 fiscal year. Nearly 
182,000 of those bills had been 
passed into circulation. 

Despite the increasing threat 
from people using copying 
machines, offset printing re-
mains the most popular meth-
od of counterfeiting. In fiscal 
year 1985, for example, offset 
presses created more than 90 
percent of bogus bills seized by 
the government while black- 
and-white and color copiers 
produced just 2 1/2 percent. 

Taylor added that in 1985, 
the Secret Service closed 104 
counterfeiting operations using 
offset printing equipment and 
12 using copying machines. 
Also, agents are finding an in-
creasing number of bogus $50 
and $100 Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation, although 
counterfeit $20s still are most 
common. 

* Three soldiers and a com-
bat helicopter are depicted on 
a new government medal hon-
oring veterans of the Vietnam 
War. 

The design--modeled after 
an award-winning photograph 
taken in Vietnam during 
1967--was one of nearly 800 
submitted to the government 
during a national competition 
last year. The medal's tails 
side praises the men and 
women who fought in the war. 

Treasury Department work-
ers are selling three-inch 
bronze specimens in high relief 
for $16 each and 1 1/2-inch 
bronze specimens for $2.25. 
To order, send a check or 
money order made payable 
to the United States Mint to 
the mint at P.O. Box 500, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105. 

Congress passed legislation 
authorizing the medals in 
1984. 

* The British Royal Mint is 
offering to collectors an infor-
mative guide to British coin-
age. The cardboard "window 
chart" includes color pictures 
of nearly 60 coins produced 
from the first century B.C. to 
1983. 

For a copy, write to the Bri-
tish Royal Mint, 250 W. 57th 
St., Suite 1527, New York, 
N.Y. 10019; include $1 for 
postage and handling. 

Q-How much silver is in 
old U.S. silver dollars? Would 
the coins be worth more as 
collectibles or for their metal 
content? My dollars carry 
dates from 1885 to 1923. -G.P.,
Evanston 

A-Each U.S. "cartwheel" 
minted between 1878 and 
1935 contains .77 of an ounce 
of silver, worth about $4. But 
the coins fetch even higher 
prices on the hobby market, 
with many dealers paying $9 
or more per coin, depending 
on date, mint mark and condi-
tion. 

Incidentally, government of-
ficials used copper and nickel 
to produce Eisenhower dollars 
for circulation between 1971 
and 1978. Those coins hold 
no silver, despite what many 
novices mistakenly believe. 

Q-How could I determine 
if my 1982 Lincoln cents are 
made of copper or of zinc 
plated with copper? -L.L., 
Northfield
 
A-Copper Lincolns [issued 
in 1982 and earlier] are a bit 
heavier than their zinc cousins. 
You could quickly decipher 
your coins by balancing a thin 
ruler on a pencil; put a zinc 
cent [any Lincoln minted 
since 1983] on one end of the 
ruler and a 1982 Lincoln on 
the other end. If the ruler still 
is "in balance," you'll know 
your 1982 penny also contains 
zinc. 